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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX, JOSEPH HOENOE COATES AND 
CHRISTIAN GAUSS. 



THE ANCIENT LAW. * 

A fitting phrase for the theme of Ellen Glasgow's new novel 
might be applied from a very ancient writing: "Man-soul . . . 
becometh an understanding dream and fareth beyond this world." 
It is the inner life of Daniel Ordway that Miss Glasgow pre- 
sents us, his struggles, his sufferings, his days of discouragement, 
his reactions in the teeth of calamity, his silent ponderings and 
inner growth, his progressive power of renunciation, and, finally, 
out of these, the enlarging of consciousness, the flowering of the 
fruits of the spirit. 

When we recall that Miss Glasgow, with seven largely con- 
structed novels behind her, is still on the earthward side of thirty- 
five, and when we see how steadily and surely her art has grown 
from " The Descendant " to " The Ancient Law," we realize 
that we have a born novelist to cope with; not, as one might have 
feared from the emotional intensity of " The Descendant " and 
" Phases of an Inferior Planet," merely a writer of one strong 
imaginative impulse, like Olive Schreiner, or a cultured crafts- 
man looking about for a story to tell, like Mrs. Wharton. Miss 
Glasgow is a story-teller, first and foremost, with a keen insight 
into life; a mind still plastic, broadening and growing in ability 
to note the detail of life and to fathom meanings and relations 
and weave them into a whole. 

Nor is it a common thing to find a born novelist. Poets and 

musicians are born, but novelists usually grow. The ability to 

depict life as it is freely and fully is usually the outgrowth of 

* " The Ancient Law." By Ellen Glasgow. New York : Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1908. 
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experience and of long practice; but Ellen Glasgow wrote "The 
Descendant" when she was eighteen years old, and it was a 
baffling performance. The reviewers, so long as the book main- 
tained its anonymity, attributed it to various well-known writers 
and felt distinctly flouted when it turned out to be by a retiring 
little Southern girl. " Phases of an Inferior Planet," which fol- 
lowed the first book in less than two years, was somewhat crude 
in theory of life, but it contained chapters of as fine writing as 
Miss Glasgow has ever done. The following three stories, which 
established Miss Glasgow's rank among serious novelists — " The 
Voice of the People," " The Battleground " and " The Deliver- 
ance" — were all placed on the author's native soil, and dealt 
with the romantic period of Virginia history during the war and 
the time of the reconstruction, the painful rearing of a commercial 
democracy on the foundations of an agricultural aristocracy. The 
force of Balzac, it has been said, lay in representing the in- 
numerable actual facts of the French civilization of his day. It 
is the same sort of service that Miss Glasgow has rendered to a 
smaller civilization. She has preserved in their integrity the 
types and the history of her native State during the last century. 

" The Wheel of Life " had a change of setting, and only the 
subtler reviewers noted in the book Miss Glasgow's more mystical 
conception of life, her firmer grasp of the moral problem, her 
sense of the quiet at the heart of things, the centre round which 
the hours and days, with their events and changes, wheel. The 
hero of this novel already forecasts Daniel Ordway. 

The Law is, indeed, that familiar, but still so little realized, 
law that he who loseth his life shall find it. "The Wheel of 
Life" treated this subject negatively; "The Ancient Law" 
starts from the same point and treats it affirmatively. In the 
early book, the things of the body, the lust of the eye, the glory 
of the flesh are weighed and found wanting; in the new book, the 
things of the spirit live triumphantly. In " The Ancient Law," 
we see that not man-made judgments, but love, mean goodness; 
not cutting off, but building up; not dissensions and distinctions 
and creeds that divide and destroy, but mercy and love and sacri- 
fice, the underlying qualities which are universal; these win 
the soul's release. 

Daniel Ordway learns that he only conquers life who lays down 
his life for others, not only in the little daily sacrifices of love and 
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service, but to the last jot of self-protection. Ordway, who as pen- 
ance practises this morality, is shown to great advantage against 
his uncle Richard, a character who never makes an impulsive mis- 
take, who keeps always well within the bounds of legality, but who 
remains selfish, cold, self-centred and self-exalting, who oppresses 
the poor and helpless and escapes all the pains and penalties, 
as well as the joys, of a growth of spiritual perception. The two 
characters, set side by side, make one understand anew the 
Christ's condemnation of the Pharisee and his reiterated dictum : 
"I come to call sinners, not the righteous," etc. 

Less than in any of the earlier novels does the all-pervading 
question of love and marriage play part here. A thread of 
emotional interest there undoubtedly is between Emily and Dan- 
iel; but both natures seem by suffering and discipline too de- 
tached to let passion become a compelling motive. Mr. James says 
somewhere that it is characteristic of the feminine hand, as dis- 
tinguished from the masculine hand, that in any portrait of a 
corner of human affairs the love-story will be the dominant theme. 
This does not hold good in any of Miss Glasgow's novels; but 
this one is a drama of repentance, reparation and regeneration. 

If it should seem from this analysis that the book is wholly 
introspective, I am giving a false impression. Philosophy of 
life is there and serious moral purpose, a distinct drawing of 
the line between seeming and real goodness; but there are also 
the constant play of life, the warm, sunny, often sordid at- 
mosphere of that part of Virginia known as the " South-Side," 
and characters that range in the social scale from Mrs. Twine 
and her six scrubbed, screaming offspring to the passive and 
beautiful Lydia, who had inherited from a long line of ancestors 
of leisure an innate dislike to the emotions and the events of life. 

There are many fine and haunting passages, and among them 
the first and last chapters stand out as being not only, in them- 
selves, beautiful, but as sounding the key-note of the spiritual 
portent of the book and summing up the lesson of Daniel Ord- 
way's life : " Then his vision broadened and he saw that, though 
the body of love is one, the members of it are infinite; and it was 
made plain to him at last that the love of Emily, the love of 
Alice and the love of Bank were but different revelations of the 
same immortality." 

Louise Collibe Willcox. 



